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PerspectiYes on the profession of guidance and 
counseling during the 1970»s are disoussed and reviewed, Major topics 
locua|On licensure, gorernHient relations, counselor renewal, 
col^e%ive hargainin'g aha counselor coipetence. Also included is a' 
survey 'Of the 19B0«s^ focusing on testing prograns and their 
potential future,- emerging sex roles, and counselors as change 
agfents^ This publioation could be useful to anyone in guidance, 
counseling a^d/or personnel services, <Authoi^/BB«f| 
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7^ ' ABOUT THE AUTHOR - ' 

i 

J, ^ Mary^ Maples, current Presfdent of the, American Personnel and 
Gu1danj^i^ssQc1at1on, was born ^'nd raised in Lynn, Massachusetts, Her \ 
Qxp^ence <n the field of eduj^ation spans a period 25 years. Beginning 
' fr professional life as an elementary school tesfcher, she has taught all 
grades in elementary and se^jondary schbol , has been a county guidance 'sQper-' 
visior, a college director of coi^seling and dean o^ students, and a private 
eonsultanton organizatioiial ilyna/nics and coimiunici^ion, and is presently 
Associate Professor oV Counselor Education, at the |jiiversity of Nevada-Reno. 
She has published several journarl articles and a copter in a text on learning, 
and has presented keynbte speecTies at many conferejiles and -conventions. Mary 
is married and the mother of three growing sons, I] 
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^ Seldom is the opportunity for observation of and 
reflection on the counseling profession oVfered 
\ to the Incumbent President of the American 

Y 10 Personnel and Guidance Association. According > 

\ to Or. Norman Qysbers, APGA President in 1977-78, 

this luxury cam be earned- only after one has com- 
pleted the challenge of serving in that role. 
However, ERIC/CAPS has accordexi this privilege 
. / to the 1979-80 Piresident, thereby allowing her • 

the opportunity to provide a thoughtful* and In- • 
depth analysis .and synthesis of the critical 
Issues facing the counseling profession- both now 
and in the future. This monograph describes the *' 
concerns w{iiph members of the profession have ' 
shared individually and collectively with 
President Mary Maples— in person, 'by phone, or 
by mail. With input and advice from colleagues * 
in leadership rples, she has attempted to iden- 
tify present and future resources which may 
4 contribute to the resolution of these concerns. ^ 



If- Frank P^rson^^e to return today, what might his reaction be to 
- the evolution'of guidance and counseling in the last quarter century? 
Wh-at wpuld be his impressions? C6uld he have 'predicted in 1907 what the 
guidance field would -look like in the 70's-and 80's? Would he recognize 
^) us? • I , ' 

To attempt to visualize 'the impact that guidance and counseling of 
today or. tomorrow might have on Frank^Parsons would be as fut'ile as plac- 
ing the Wright Brothers at the controls of a supersonic transport jet. 
However, before onX can contemplate thje future in any mode, one mCfst 
first examine the past and reflection thk'present. The ^APGA Prejsldent is 
. . in a unique position to do this. ' In the/ mainstream o^ happenings in Sie " 
fields by virtue of the many opportunities to-interaciithr»oughout the 
country and the world with those engaged directly or iiftHrectly in guid- 
ance and counseling, the President carri;5S an intrinsic mandate .to con- . 
.sider where we've been, where we're at, ./and where'we may be beading A 

' / . ■ A 
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A potential darrger resulting from many years of leadership in- any 
field is>einventing ^the wheel. Old sa:^ings likq, "Hi-5t6ry repeats 
itself." "There's nothing new 1n education, except the wrappings,-" "mk 
boy Is fatheV to the tMn,"Tf^ay all apply to the counseling profession. \ 
Howev^when one considers that counseling as a profession, a service, ^ 
a field ^K^onnal schooling, is so young in this countr^nd certainly 
-throughout the world, tfiv^n one 5?0Tr>*nake allowance for some introspectton, 

to be certain that what we have' accompl 1 shed is the'bestwe can-do, and 
^ if not, how we can faciltciate improventehfin the profession: 

. A difficult questlon^that faced me in the- process of reflection was 
how to deal with our beginning. Interweaving personal observations about 
the profession of .counseling and 1H^. relationship to and effect on my - 
life was simultaneously a M and an almost losurmountable task. Sepa- 
rating our profession in this century into "four generations 'seemed to 
■ 1 Ighten the burden. 

.Most readers would agree that, the early years of this century would 
.constitute the first geoeration, with Frank, Parson^ being a major contri- 
butor. Parson^'' influence, as well as that of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association (NVGA), the forerunner of the American PeHonnel and 
Guidance Association (APGA), were impressive through the first World War 
up to the beginning of the Great Depression, . W 

jfhe second generation ^n counseling from the late 30's to Sputnik 
witnessed major societal, economic, and personal changes in our country: 
another Great War, the tretnendpus "baby boom" \^rtlich followed it, and a 
second, clash of world powers 1n the^Far East. Emergil^g from these years, 
and significantly impacting on the/profession, of counseling, was the G.I. 
Bit!, which encouraged masses of yqun^^en and women to pursue their 
educational goals. 

It was my own good fortune to become aWare of the field of guidance 
and counseling Just as the world was waking up to Sputnik in 1957, the 
beginning of the thii^d generation. Our nat'^on's response to the Soviet 
thrust ^vas the NDEA Act of 1958, which infused considerable significariee 
and vitality into the counseling profession. Between 195§ and 1962, 
more individuals were trained in the skills and techniques' of guidance 
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dnd"*Qounse^1ng than all who hav^ been edikaUd tn the field since lhat \ 
fou»c-year period. It was 1959, .pEA was only a year old,, and I was 
^ecogn1^1ng that yiextnformal; counseling I was providing my students 1n 
phys1ca|^cat1on cesses was decidedly insufficient to meet thelr'needs. 
Like so many thousands of others, I took advantage of the NDEA Institutes, 
not on'^e, but twice. In 1961, I discovered APGA and will begin my term 
as President as I enter my 18th year as a irtlnber. 

Personal reflection and observations of the multltudlnal and Complex 
activities af ARGA and 1 ts' members begtn. for me around 19% One signi- 
ficant measure o^a profession's growth ahd Influence can be gained by 
examining progra(ni presentations at its annual conventions. Having 
attended all of APGA's conventions since Boston in 1963, I would judge 
- New Orleans in 1970 as a particularly good example of the impact that ' ' 
guidance and c6unseling was having on the lives of those who deliver pro^ 
fessional counseling services. 'At that conference a major presentation 
was entitled "Ask the Specialists in Elementary Guidance." Professionals 
In APGA were inspired by what they heard. Hundr^s of sijch' programs at ^ 
annual conventions since then have provided inspiration and professional 
growth opportunities to counselors in all work settings. 

The 70's seems to be the most fascinating decade to Investigate in 
terms of professional .issues and concerns for two. reasons: (]) ^hese 
years represent the greatest growth in membership in our profession, and 
(2) this dbcade is about to relinquish Itself to yet another— an end and 
a beginning. 

Just as the boy is father to the man, so can we' examine the activi- 
ties of the rtont (and perhaps distant) past in determining the poten- 
tial concerns and Issues of the future. To tie the package together, I 
see 198d^s the beginning of the fourth and latest geaeration of guidance . 
and^'^^oranseling before the century clock sounds the last chime 

i ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

* A Glimpse Qf the Recent Past - ^ . 

.While attending a State Brancj/ PGA Gonven^tion recently in Alabama, a 
long-time friend and colleague' reti^nded me of my "senior citizenship" in • 



the governance activities -of APGA. "MaryT I first met«you after youjiad 
been elected to the APGA Board of Directors in 1971. It^ occurred to me 
Just now as you were speaking that you will be completin9 a ten-year term 
when you leave office in 198K" Surprised, I reflected upon the possi- * 
bility of t/uth in that st^ement, and resj^nded: "Not quite, it's' 
closer to eight, years; I got two off for good behavior!" 

While there are bound to be some .disadvantages to such a long-term 
commitment, the advaittages are varied and plentiful./ For example, the 
opportunity to watch dedicated leaders-emerge, grow, and cbptribute sig- * 
r^i^icantly to the . profe-ssion provides constant stimulation. The frustra- 
tion of knowing that there are not sufficient dollars in the Association 
coffers to fill all member needs, and then the thrill of seeing our re- 
sourceful colleagues stretch those same dollars to meet major or pr^essing 
concerns is exciting. I have watched APGA quadruple in membership size 
in the last 18 yeArs. That leads me to conclude ^that we must be doing 
something right. . ' J 

Such an extended involvement in the governance structure of an or- 
ganization can result in occasional fears about reinventing the wheel. 
For example, one issue, born in the Tate fifties and yet to be resolved, 
is the concern regarding accreditation of counselor education programs." 
However, despite frequent cutbacks over the years, many dedicated leaders 
in the Assox:iation for" Counselor Education and Supervision (ACES) and/ 
APGA have prevailed In their enduring efforts to provide quality training 
in the professiofi. As we enter the ninth decade of this century, APGA 
and ACES are joint>ly Involved" in efforts to examine and to evaluate ' 
graduate programs in institutions throughout the country, with APGA pro- 
viding the legal and fiscal counsel 'and direction and ACES determining 
the criteria for assessment and the evalualion team personnel. This 
cooperative effort h being viewed by .many in the counseling field as a" - 
milestone of progress in- providing competent and professional training. 
While .this project is certainly the'resuTt of the, combined energies of 
many persons, there; is one wjio has been most persistent and patient in 
bringing the issue of accreditation before the minds of the guidance and 
counseling family. His contributions since the late 50's have earned 



^ Robert Stripling deserved praise. His leadership is weH^evJdenced over 

the last decides in multiple iss^s of profession^!! journals, thQ Guidepost 
and lectures throughout' the country. 

As the parent Organii'ation of those»engaged in the counseling pro- 

^fess^on, AP6A recently 'actuated that perenn1a> American pastime-moving 
the family. APGA lived at 1607-New Hmnpshire Avenue -for 27 years. A 
provocati?^ way to view our progress is to return to those early days 
when, under the presidency* of Dinny Dunsmoor, a lofty goil known as the ^ 
Guidance Advancement Program, formerly referred to as "GAP," was initiated... ' . 
What began as a twinkle in the eye of many at that time led to life mem- 
berships in APGA (no longer available) and a Headquarters building-mag- 
nificent in structure, tasteful in.design, impressive in its position, 
close to Embassy Row off Dupont Circle in Washington, engendering pride ^ 
in -th^ hearts of those who, bel ieved. in guidance and counseling,' in APGA, 
and more importantly, in the future. These. many years later, but only 
the second time for the APGA family, we have moved again. Perhaps it is 
a sign of the tVmes that we have left aa aristocratic, elegant, beautiful, 
but dilapidated building and have maved to Two Skyline Place' at Falls 
Church,. V.irginia, to a building so mbdern that it was not yet finished 
when the lease was ^negotiated. The old "GAP" has become the "APG Fojinda- 
tlon." Proceeds from the sale of the Dupont Circle property will be in- 
vested and encouraged to grow so as to produce sufficient funds for the 
counseling profession to "rise again"-in its own building! one that will 
' provide for' all of the physical needs of a viable emerging profession. 

What have been some of the significant occurrences which may have 
contributed to that very growth of 'which I write? First, tonsider the 
aspect of growth- Itself. When ^t^ounsel ing per b& began to be taken ser- 
iously in the United States, we were the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, born in 1922. , In 1952, NVGA responded to the more compre-- 
hensive needs in guidance and counseling and became APGA, retaining^, its 
.own identity as APGA's first divisionj. In 28"years, APGA has become the ' 
parent organization of 13 Divisions and 53 State Branches, with members 
spread out among 54 countrie's of the world. Not bad for a young adult. 
The growth of a professional organization is significant only to the 
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extent that those who belong participate In the activities of the Associa 
> tion; become its dedicated leaders, and contribute to the well-being and 
quality of life among its clientele. The maintenance, improvement, an^ 
very survival of counseling as a profession depend on these factors. " 

In 1972, when NVGA was celebrating its 50th anniversary, and APGA 
was still a 20-year:old f^'edgling, the three APGA p*-esidents of that era 
were invited by the editor of the Personnel and Guidance Journal to share 
their thoughts about the past, present, and future of counseling and of 
APGA. Ironically, it so happened that the "seniority," ^if one could use ' 
that term, fell /to Past-President Ralph Berdie; the next senior with 
regard to numbers of years in guidance and counseling, to President Garr^y 
Wal2;^and the junior, the "neW kid on the block," to President-elect 
Donna^Chiles, who actually had the fewest years of experience in the coun- 
seling field.. Their words tended to reflect 'both their roles and the^r 
■years in the field-past, present, and future. At that time, APGA. had 
approximately 26,000 members. Today, in 197^,, membership exceeds 42;G00. 

. Conflicts a^mong the eight Divisions and fifty Branches o^ APGA at 
that time, as in any family, were prevalent, ^according to the 1972 
-Presidents. In 1980, partly because of a change 1n governance structure 
\ achieved bj^ the Fear Commission during WalzS 1972 tern, and certainly'^ 
partly because of subsequent increased efforts toward coqperatio/i and 
coordination amon^ APGA'-s pr^nt 13 DivisioW 53 States and Territorial 
Branches, and 4 Regions, where conflict once prevaile^i, communication and 
unity reside. Just as with^^n any family comprised of 4-53 d^iildren, life 
1s seldom placid^ and always" fraught with problems that need solutfons 
yesterday. ^ . 

Other critical issues in the early 70'$ included expressed concern • 
by the membership over the lack of women in leadership positions in APGA 
and the lack 6f attention to ethnic minonly issues.- Prior to 1972 only 
one woman had served as President of "-^PGA; Between 1972 and 1980, half 
of the presidents have. been female, with the first minority female serving 
In 1975-76. Further, in 1971 the office of NOn-'whtte Concerns was es- 
. tabl'ished-at Washington APGA Headqu|irters and in '1972, a new Division, ■ 
the Association for Non-White Concerns (ANWC), was Inaugurated and now 
boasts active membership approaching 2,000. 



Additionally, the 1^79-80 Human Rights Cornnilttefe of APGA will have 
as 1.ts primary task the commissioning of an APGA position paper on human 
rights.^ President-nect Chiles 1n th^ 1972 P^ interview, stated that 
APGA seemed to be avoiding areas related to blacks, whites', and women. 
Over the years, the Association ha^ not only/entered those arenas but' is 
now involved in the main event? ^s a participant rather than as an ob- 
server. * ' . . 



The Present as Prologue 

According to Vriend ,(1978) it 1s almost impossible to speak of the 
"present" or "now," because the moment eith^ of those words is uttered, 
the time is past and the thought immediately becomes a recent memory. 
Those, then^^who profess to live only in and for the'here and now can.be 
viewed also to^ be living in an "instant memory" world. 

One work setting in which contemporary counselors find themselves is 
the nation's schools. During 1977-78, the new Department of Guidance and 
Counseling in the U.S. Office of Education, established in cooperation 
with APGA, initiated a project known as the "Status of .Guidance and Coun- 
seling in the Nation's Schools." The first phase involved ^commissioning 
a number of issqe papers by APGA guidance leaders to which 'individual s 
in^the ten U.S-, Federal Regions reacted and responded. Next, Edwin Herr 
of Pennsylvania University colTated the responses and developed a series 
of Interaction themes. These critical guidance and counsel 1ng themes 
were examined, researched, and presented by guidance and counseling ex- 
perts in the particular specialty areas (Shertzer, Hays, Pinson, Hansen, 
Mitchell, and Mulett) to representatives from the nation's 50 states. 
Reactions antl responses were again collated an^ results reported in a com- 
prehensivi document for APGA edited by Herr (Herr, 1979). In 1^980, as/a 
result ofjthat study^ we know where we are', byt where do we go from here? 
Much will depend on the implementation by USOE of the Herr report: 

A fuKher collaborative effort to determine^ both the present and , the 
future of guidance and counseling was the shared^ venture of the ERIC^ 
Clearinghouse for Counseling and Personnel Services "fg^lC/CAPS) and APGA 



known as "New Imperatives for Guidance.'' Initiated in 1977, the' two 
organizations developed conferences for state and large-city representa- 
tives of guidance ^dnd counseling. These conferences, one in 19^7 and one 
, in, 1978, were designed to determine current problems, issues, a/hd trends 
in counselor train,1ng, supervision, and practice, with the goaj/ of devel- 
oping subsequent t^rainihg and supervis'ion experiences and res(>(irces that ' 
would contribute significantly to the future of the professiol in a ' 
viable and accountable manner." ' / . • 

If the Herr i^ort is accurate in the statement that ^'o^e.of the 
major appeals that guidance and 'counseling hold for the fraj^ers of fed- 
eral legislation, for educational policy makers, an?! for the other 
publics is an overt and sustained commitrfient to individual/ r.ights" (Herr, 
1979, p. 25), then. the present i^ as open-ended, chal lengin^,-and demand- 
ing as the future. ' \ . . " " r \^ 

At the risk 01^ allowing the Challenges and opportunities in i\e pro- 
fession of guidance and counseling today to fade too /jukkly into 
past, let us place the present in perspective, with the understanding 
that the present may provide a glahce into the futur4. To establish s\me 
sense of time and distance, consider the following parameters: The early 
1900'.s to World War II comprised thb first generation in the counseling 
profession in America; the end of World War II and 'the G.I. Bill to 
Sputnik and NDEA' formed the second; the turbulent 60's into the 70 's can 
be called the third generation; and now the 80' s brings us to the fourth 
generation in our profession. ■ 

Of what absolutes or trut\^ can we be certain as we chart 'our course 
today? Emphaticany,^:^ust one! The Only star which can guide our plan- 
ning is change, l^-shoul d -prepare ourselves for change, and we should 
facilitate the development of our clients to accept, take responsibility* 
for, and even welcome change. Volumes! are now being published on such 
topics as mid-career change, life passages, change affected by mobility, 
mobility itself as a promoter of chang^', changing living rather than 
liffe partners (because "life" obviates 'too great a span of time), chang- 
ing clothing styles, children changing parents, changes in work patterns. 
Much change, of cpurse, 1$ predicated by growth— growth In various cate- 
gories of our population, n\e., the increasing numbers of healthy older . 



Aniencans and the impact that their needs have ancf will continue 'to have ^ 
on American Hfe, Change also occurs as a result of non-growth>- 
decreases 1n birth rates, decisions of couples not to have children. 

How do we prepare ourselves' and our clients to adapt to and even ' - 
-^Qpt the philosophy tf change? Perhaps by being prepared to accept and 
even to'welcome change ourselves. This presents a major challenge to the 
leaders of our profession.' . What are some of the methods by whit: h we can 
assess the need for change? What weather vanes can we utilize to predict 
the course of events and priorities, and how do we prepare ourselves to 
respond to what we niay -encounter as mandates for the profession? V* 

Certainly one met^jod that wilTprove effective (if sufficient response" 
is engendered)' is a survey of our constituents. In an .effort to provide 
parameters for long-range planning into the 80's such a survey was con- 
ducted in the APGA Guidepost in the winter of 1979. Responses (almost 
1,400 of them) came from all 50 states and from several territartes and ' 
foreign countries. It woujd seem. that our present chal lenges "and charges 
are clear. The key issues which concern individuals in the field of guid- 
ance and counseling at the beginning qf this fourth generation can be 
grbuped in several categories. ' . . , 

Licensure . ^ 

With the onset ^of controversy aver the m^em of third-party insur- 
ance payments, individuals trained primarily'as counselors rather than as~ 
therapists are finding themselves looked upon as second-class citizens 
when fee payments or preparation programs become an issue. Rest^oridlng to 
thfs co»?cern, APGA and its Licensure Committee, with divisional and branch 
support, placed its specialists at the disposal of those involved in" 
licensure efforts. As of this writing,, the staples of Virginia, Arkansas, , 
and Alabama now recognize that persons trained larimarily as counselors ^ 
possess the right to qualify as practitioners in the helping professions -, 
and to receive the benefits contained therein. A number of additional 
states are^n various stages of licensur^ evolution. 
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Professional .Preparation Ac(^r editat1^n ' ^\ *■ 

• These two crHical is'%ues cannot^be separated. They' are. in a sense, 
interchangeable. The members^Qf APGA who- responded to the Guidepost sur^' 
• vey ranked them as second and third priorities/which heed addressing and* 
sx)lvin9. The Professional Preparatiion and S^dards Committeeuif APGA, 
because of the dedication and exp^^t^se of Its members, has emerged as 
the "umbreTla" group which sets the .professional, preparation policies and 
coordinates ^the activities of the Assfciatik_^is process is a result 
of over 20 years of effort by members of the prof^ion. Counselor edu- 
cation programs are being scrutinized by trained tea\s of evaluators, 
carefully selected by th^ivlsion of ' APGA' most conscWtiously devoted ' 
to the -improvement of such\ducational preparation, the>^€.i*t™i for 
Counselor Education and Supervision (ACES)^ Tfxrough cooperative efforts 
both ACES and APGA have accepted the manS;te for upgrading the quality of 
the preparation programs of counselors now Entering, the field. 

, Government Relations - , 

What do our representatives on Capitol Hill know about guidance and 
counseling? How do our legislators fe'el about what they know? What are 
we doing to help them not only to know about and to care about human ' 
development but to do something about the mental health and happiness 9f 
their constituents, and parenthetically, themselves? Because APGA is a 
not-for-profit organization,^ our main responsibility is to" inform our 
legislators-local, state, and national-of the concern^ and problems 
factn-g their constituents and our clients, and to provide methods and 
opportunities of rendering f inanc1al> and political aid in the optimum 
sense of the word, assistance to those in need of counseling. Recogniz- 
ing ther monumental impact created by the NDEA Act of 1958, followed by 
the ESEA Act of 1965 and thfe various bits and pieces of legis/ation since 
then, it is clear that 'federal , state, and Igcal financial aid to the 
counseling profession, is not only beneficial', it is critical. This aid 
is seen not'as a^total. solution but as an infusion of interest, a recog- . 
nition that the. opportunity to seek developmental counseling should be a' - 
right of all persons, and that counseling should not be relegated only to 
those whom society views as "needing help." 



Counselor Renewal ' " . 

^ Althou^ the gu14^oce and caun^el ing profession 1s still an adoies- 
•- .cent;^t{)er^ ar'e some members; who. once they are,1n1tUlly credentlaled " ^ 
(^su^lly meaning' a minimum, of a Master'^ decree), proceed to'vegefcte or, 
to put ItiOiore^strongly. to atrdphf* : Jhese are- the Invldlduals who are'' 
in desperate need of professional growth and renewal. %ey are, however, 
the very persons who do not actively, or even passively, seek to improve' 
or even to maintain their skills. While the Guidepost survey 'produced i 
cry for' more opportunities for counselor renewal, many recommendations 
and opportunities presently do exist- (Walz & Benjamin, 1978b). the key 
problem seems to be not lack^of bppoj^tunity but Uck of interest. Some' * 
professionals seek out and take advantage of available opportunities; but 
there are also those who ignore the* need for professional renewal, who 
refuse to join professional associations, who have do.ne no professional. 
• reading since The Cofarfselor in a Changing World (Wrenn. 1962). Perhaps 
the most .significant challenge ^o the leadership;and''to every member 'of 
our professional associations is to create'a stir within those individuars 
whose lack. of professionalism is building sever#barr1ers to the recogni- 
tion by the citizens of this country of counseling as a bona fide pro- 
fession (Maples, 1978). Since education Itself is experienang difficulty 
in being accepted as a profession, can counsel i?lg be'>ar' behind? Walz 
and Benjamin (1978b) present some extremely viable recommendations . regard- 
ing the "how" of counsel (5r^renewal . 

Membership Composition and Voices Shift 

Responses to the Guidepost survey constituted the most significant 
number of memberjoices answering a single survey of critical professional 
questions in APM's history. From these responses of APGA members to the \ 
Guide£0|t survey, an additional fact became clear. In the past, the most 
vocal members of the profession" have been those who serve in educational* 
settings, i.e., schools, colleges," and universities.. Increasingly, APGA 
membership is arising out, of non-teaching atmospheres— mental health 
clinics, employment agencies, pastoral sett'lngs, private practice and 
community service organizations'.^ Members from these diverse work settings 
are expand-ing the -phiTosophical foundations of guidance and counseling 



and en€0uy*ag1ng APGA to. provide a broader and, more, comprehensive approach 
to services to (hembjirs. The Ust two' Divisions to ^oln the . APGA ami ly. 
now \3 in number, are the PybTic Offender CQunseloc;^ Association (POCA) 
.and the American Mental Health Counselors Association lAMHCA). Through'^ 
its leadership, each has Infused nev^l1fe into APGA-new ideas, new tech< 
niques, new constituencies, and new opportunities for helping. ' 

' , . - Are We Who We Say We Are? ' ... 

New constituencies and new cl1e,nts bring to the .foreground a problem 
which is just now in the, process of b,eing placed before the Association 
membership. That problem Is APGA's nanje. Is the tjtle "American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association" trul.y representative of APGA's current mem- 
bership? .What do we now view the words "personnel" and "guidance" to 
btean? The 4?ersonnel managers of the country claim ownership to the former 
just as APGA claims ownership to the word "counselor.'" On the Washington 
scene, the National Aeronautics, and Space Administration (NASA) claims 
proprietorship to the word "guidance." Is it worth changing our name to 
reflect more of who we are and what we do? APGA's members are being asked 
to decl-de, .and APGA's leadership will follow the mandate of the 'member- 
ship, wt^atever it may be. 



Accountability Revisited 

- The term "accountability"- Is one of the. most overused and misunder- 
stood terms 1n vogue today. In the interest of avoiding' further con- 
fusion, it 1s necessary to state as specifically as possible what is i 
meant by accountability in the guidance and counseling profession. 
Briefly, I refer to the systefnatic planning, development. Implementation, 
.and evaluation of guidance and counseling programs and services. The key 
word, is."sjfstematic.," The systematic, approach 1s . purported to be used by 
hundreds and even thousands of different individuals, agencies. Institu- 
tions, and school organizations. In perhaps ve>y few settings does the 
word convey the same' meaning. In an.effort to clarify a guidaoce and 
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counseling s«p^)»v1s1x)n model that Is adaptable to all work settings. 
Maples, ana. Downing (197^) have ^velOped ah approach that demands \ 
accountability to clients, to superiors, to taxpayers, to self, to j|ub-. 
ordlnates, and 'to those interested in resQ.lts, Th6 svstepttc approach 
Is based on a mutual planning, development, ImpleTneVitLtion, and evaluati.-on 
iMthod which encourages the input of available curren?v4ata and needs from' 
all who are to be served by or^tnvolved in the%rogram, and provides for - 
an bpen-ended, flexible, revisable, renewable, yet syste matic approach to 
achievement of anticipated results. These results and the Incumbent re- 
views and r&visions are shared with those responsible for the existence 
of the |>rogram, and , thus i^ts necessary personnel become not only account- ^ 
able, but vital. Wouldn't we prefer to be part of a vital necessi tyVhan 
a necessary evil"? 

As the economic ship of state continues to ply the glooni^ waters 
muddi^ by recession, inflation, and environmental problems, accountability 
is the pilot fish that will thrive and ultimately help to chart a clear 
course-' ^untability shouTd not be a^ formidable adversary, and th,ose of 
us engaged 1n the counseling profession miist recognize that a systematic 
approach to our work is a valuable friend rather than an avoidable foe] 

Collective Bargaining . 

"We belong to a profession and professionals should have no need to " 
negotiate for anything. Our ^alue to soci^ety should speak for itself" 
(NEA Journal , 1955). But look where NEA is today! Collective bargaining- 
(i.e.. mbtual negotiations on the part of management and labor toward 
mutually advantageous outcomes) Is a fact of life. It has long been 
almost exclusively the property of workers. In the^private sector of our ^ 
economy, .but has since Invaded all aspects-of the public sector, Includ- 
Ing the worlds of health sciences, education, the clergy, law enforcement, 
and government service. ^, 

While contingent views of collective bargaining may differ widely. 
Its pros and cons are clear. Because* of the diversity of roles and set- 
tings in which counseling professionals function, we often /Ind ourselves 
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U1ng on botl^ sides of the. negotiat1or>^table. When 1t was suggested 
•various concerned constituents that APGA deve.lop a position" pa||r ^n ' 
Il8ct1ve,barga1h1ng, 1t became lirm^edtately clear to the leadership 
t|at there was a heed for tv^ position papers. How could APGA speak from 
both sides of 1t9 incorporated nonprofit mouth? At this writing, APGA 
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leader?- continue the struggle on this Issue. 



Counsel or Competence 



Do the precmng sections on accountability and collective bargainin 
djsny.the existence of competent counselors? Has the wheel gone full' cir 
cfle back to the survey producing a mandate that professional standards b 
ihiproved and that institutions of counselor preparatt'On adhere to those 
standards? And following the preservice program, do Inservice renewal ' 
opportunities provide competent counselors with challenges, tas'ks, and 
courses that Increase and develop |.ose competencies? You see, whenever 
one attempts to provide answers, one only elicits more questions; Many 
counselor education programs are built on the APGA/ACES Standards with 
clearly defined competencies at both the Raster's and Doctoral prepara- 
tion levels. Hope springs' eternal . Now iat the ACES/APGA accreditation 
model is becoming operational, it would appear that the teeth of the 
infant are emerging. For those ihstitutions accrediteti' by the National 
Council for Accredimion of Teacher Education. (NCATE), in which APGA 
holds constituent. membership, the Association,' with ACES cooperation, has 
provided a current roster of leaders in the counseling field to-^rve as 
•evaluators on NCATE institutional visits. Ttie Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation (COPA) and the Council for- Rehabil 1 tation Education (CORE) 
and the new credential ing academy developed by AMHCA are further ensuring 
attention to counsel^ competence. 

leqislarton and Counseling—Are They Compatible? , 

To g^in^a realistic perspective on the future of guidance and coun- 
seling,: the realities- of the present must.be taken into, consideration. 
Further, those realities, like the good news and bad news stories, are . 
fraught with strengths and weaknesses: 
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mA and^lts const1tuy&nt Units have s1gn1f1yntly. Impacted on 
fQder^al Jegislatlon as It/relates to- educational settings/ Consider, 
for example, the NOEA Ac/ of 1958, the ESEA Act of 1965 with all of Its 
subsequent titles affd ajiendiMntiL, up to and Including PL 94-W and 
• PL 94-142/ each with potentially successful opportunltl^l and challenges 
for the counseling profession. This emphasis on educational bills and'^ 
laws certainly stemsyfrom. the fact that a majority of guidance profes-i 
s^onals during the /irst two generations were trained by and returned to 
educational Institutions, Our leaders for imny years were primarily 
college professors and educational te^<t authors whose areas of expert-Is^ 
were limited to school -and college locales. That's the good news. Ir^^- 
creaslngly, however, the membership of the profession is reaching out 
into the realms of mental health pract1t1(^/,eVs , prison counselor^,, coun- 
selors In private practice, community service counselors, counselors In 
employment agencies, rehabilitation counselors, health service counselors 
Funding needs beyond locaj resources are needed In thoi^r^as. The CETA 
(Comprehensive Employment Training Act), Public Law 95^202, related to 
assistance to Vietnam veterans, and the Older Americans Assistance Act 
certainly have infused hope in^ the diversity of settings In which coun- 



seling services may be delivere^ Perhaps the most hopeful legislation 
Is Senate Bill 3315, designed to amend the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Act of 1973, which provfdes related .counsel 1ng services to those 
fn need. Parenthetically, it must be nemembered that seeking federal or 
state support for helping services of any kind In the ll^O's is almost a 
Sisyphian adventTffe. In the wake of Propbsition 13 and its various suc- 
cessors throughout \he country, maintaining a positive approach to legis- 
lators, and e)<peGttng their positive response to our needs might be seen ■ 
as exercises in futility. • . ' ^ w • 

According to Pinson (1978): 

We are observing an unusually 'exhausted group of lawtnakers^ 
besieged, .scrutinized, and variously depicted as ruthless, 
^ uncaring, incompetent, ^nd nonre'sponslve by those of us who 
put them Into office. ' Not surprisingly, they are retiring 
in recprd numbers for reasons- that are neither geriatric 
nor the politics of defeat. (Many of those who are leaving 
are scarcely middle-aged, with excellent chances of winning - - • 
if they wan4;ed ta try again,) (p, 4) 
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Ugj^4t€(rs, after all,^re only human. The labyrinthine^ trails to 
611,1 m la{?T^ssa9e>^arQ often frustrating and even debilitating to their 
human (albeit legislat;1ve), spirits."* In attempts to provide increased 
benefits^d set^vices to their constituents, tftey often appear to work, 
and are often accused of working; atlcross purp(g^s. Further, it is dif- 
ficult for lawmakers to describe graphically long-term benefits to their"' 
constituents. We h^ive created' an instant expectation society and we have 
trained our pdlitical representatives to respon d. MLCo rdinol v. a result, 
our Congressional delegates are rejecting out-ol 
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not only isQciallv 

redeeming, educational, health, or welfare requests^ut all polential - 
programs which do not result in immediate or 'tangible economic Senefits 
to their own ynstituents, in particular or to society in general! Pinson 
(1978) sees^tMis attitude as a possible explanation of tlie' relative suc- 
cess and ea^ with which work-related career education -and CETA pAograms 
are accepted and funded- On the other hand, health or'welfare leg\slat1or 
related to developmental, preventative, or remedial helping program^ with 
potential for long-range gains usually falls for lack of a second, prob- 
ably because it is perceived as lacking the prognosis of Instant success. 

As the fourth generation In co,unseling begins, we are witnessing a 
^more assertive, /even aggressive approach to funding assistance for human 
development. tU new professionals are vigorously searching for and 
taking advantage V opportunities to inform headers on Capitol Hill and 
In various Sta.te Houses throughout the country of the counseling service 
needs of their clients and constituent service units. , 

In a more hopeful and anticipatory tone, Vf*son (1978) states: ■ - 

Fewer and fewer counselors today wIlTingiyplace themselves \ 
in the uncomfortable position of defending^what they do to \ ( 

^ those who seem either disinterested, uninformed, or simplyJ 
too busy t;o pay attention. Clearly they have recognized 
- that this is an example of no-win or inappropriate behavior 
with, very possibly^ the wrong kinds of people for that 
message. 

Instead, they have begun as you and I can begin, to move off 
the dime of self preservation and on. to the business of 
reaching guidance outcomes as they could appear, in a society 
from which we- and our institutions as we know them could 
well be absent. For while- they njay bis temporarily dormant 
In tjie public's memory, the expectations pf counrsel ing 's 
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, effect uponkhe quality of American Hfe continue to be 
.rel.terated. as articles of faith, In^vlrtually q^^p^ piece' , . ' . 
, of soclal^lfare legislation; • ( , {. y 

■ Articles Qffktlir rarely disappear because they -are openly 
attacked or opposed. Indeed* they often grow stronger. 
They disappear only when no one rallies to theNr support' 
or worse, when their: authors and producers ml^s onfe cur- 
tain- call too many. We must not and we Will not let that 
happen, (p, 18) " ^ . - 

Certainly, when we consider the opportunities presented by the legis 
latlve process as It relates to the profession of helping, 'we can shape 
In aliTiost any fashion we want It to be. . * 

The 80' s: Promise and Challenge 
To Emergin g Profession^ 

V 

Today ,^nd in recent yearjh^ one of. the most valid criticisms, leveled 
at helping professionals is that we tend to be more reactive ^than proac- 
tive, ' Yet opportunities of the .future, as a result of the present, are 
. almost liinltless. A singular fringe benefit 6f the office of President 
of APGA Is the experience and Joy of meeting and interacting with cross- 
sectiorts of the counseling .population." The enthusiasm of members and 
their glpparent dedication to their work are simultaneously indescribable 
and*1nsbir1ng. Yet, one .also sees the other side. The very enthusiasm', 
and dedjcation which they bring to their cliehts and students and counr- 
selees ^re often the very characteristics that contribute to the increasx 
.ingly Infectious disease known as "Counselor Burn Out" (Warnath & Shelton, 
1976). Counse^rs emerge fro^ their counselor preparation programs with 
all sorts of expebtations relj'ted to facilitating' clients ' abilities 
toward self-actuaHzatl6n. Yet reality demands, that they solve crises, 
put out potentlaU^ires,, and fill out exfi^austive report forms. They are 
suppliers of band-aids when they wanted to be surgeo4. Who is resporj- 
.sible? All of us are! Every individual in the counseling profession, 
regardle§s of v/ork setting, must take responsibility for a proactive 
stance in order to fac? the futur^ realistically rather than ideatili^- 
tically, ■* , ... 



Components for Proa ctlvlty' 

> 

s If, as Pogo -Kelly says, "We have met the eneiny and they 1s us," 1s 
. there atiy way In which we can be prepared not on^ to meet the fgture 
and Interact positively with it but also to ^create, it? Fortunately, 
there are some in our profession -who are not only recognizing the prob- 
lems. issues, and concerns ahead, but are also helping lis to arm ours/l ves 
accordingly and accountably.. An essential component for proactivity must 
certainly be awarenes-s of the issues. .How can we possibly anticipate the 
future and its needs 1-f we cannot identify its features? 

Social Worker or Counselor? 

One fearsome yet realistic trend emerging— perhaps because of an 
apparent yet unfilled" need, perhaps because our (counsefing) public rela-^ 
tions efforts related to what we do are so weak and/or inadequate-is t% 
Increased hiring of social workers in counseling positions (Lovenheim, 
1979). As a result of this boom in the job market, social work, curricula 
are being revised to . incl ude, training in the skills and techniques usually 
encased in the -preserve of university colleges of education and counseling 

^psychology, or counselor education departments. While there remain .more 
than enough counseling positions to "go around", (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1978J, perhaps the solution might be cooperative and coordinative 
£ffort(s on the part of schools of social work and departments of counselor' 
education rather than independent efforts, i.e., utilizing the best talents 
of both groups, to accomplish the goal of more and better service to those 

'in need of counseling. 

Licensure and Marriage and Family Therapists 

. An interesting issue is the proliferation of counsel ing' programs and 
services in this field and the conflict that exists between marriage and 
family counselors, usually APGA-related,„and persons who provide counsel- 
ing services under the aegis of the Association for Marriage' and Family 
Theriapists (AAMFT) . , Licensure is a major factor in this issue. 

In some states, such as Alatama, the two groups worked cooperatively 
and successfully to design a licensure bill, recently signed into law by 
Governor James, stipulating that all persons qualified to provide 
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counseling services to those in need of counseling assistance would be 
empowered to do so. :in other states, energies are devoted iwre to unnec- 
essary conflict between opposing forces than to cooperative alliances 
which would ultiniately result. in improved and effective services to inii- 
viduals anc^ groups, needing help. - ^ 

« So there we" h^ve a uniqueness generic to this^country and-«-r^^o*»e 
of its i^ty^^uablle assets— two groups Operating /at extreme ^^s^^et"^ / 
motivateVty similar goals, usual ly labeled "compe"):it'ion. " Pei^haps t^is 
is what one sage meant when he wrote of unity th^/ugh diversity. 

Testing Programs and the Pote ntial Puture- ' 

Just as accountability, collective bargaining; and licensure ar'fe 
'seen as controversial* but critical \s^ues in guidance and .counserinj|, so 
also is the issue of testing. While some professional organ izations'^^l^ve 
long touted the need for declaring a moratorium on -testing, the practice 
is seen by many experts as a viable indicator (certainly combined with 
other criteria) of present status or of future potential of the person'or 
persons tested. The issues surrounding the value'of testing are bqth sub- 
tle and fundamental. Certainly ^n the area of medicine, testing for the 
obvious purposes of diagnosis- and prognosis is indispensable to the very 
existence of life. The controversy we are considering surrounds the 
testing, measurement, evaluation, and assessment of presumed hum^ ability, 
of mental capacity, and of general or specific a/titudes inherent or 
learned by human beings. Matthews (1973) further compounds the controversy 
by stating that "at a deeper level test results unwittingly provide power- 
ful messages of support or rejection of the validity of a person's very 
identity" (p. 5). 

McClelland (1973) was alert to the relative challenges inherent in 
changing the source of dependence (tests and test results) of some coun- 
selors. He was one of the 'first to suggest corisi deration of assessment of 
competencies, rather than of general and all-round ability. He attacked 
the problem by offering the. following recommendations to be considered 
when testing human potential, capacvty, ability, or intelligence: 
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,1. Os^ criterion sampling. 

2. Design tests to reflect changes In what the person has 
learned. ^ • . . . • 

3. Make public and expVlctt the methods to Improve on the 
char^cterlstScs tested. • ^ . , 

4. Assess competencies Involved 'ln. cTi/sters of life out- 
comes, not isolated' and unrelated or unusables traits. 

5. Involve operant as well as res-pondent behavior. ^ 
6- Sampje operant thought patterns to achieve maximum 

generaliz^bility , to various action outcomes, (p.- *2) 
IfODQ accepts the Maslovian view of limitless human promise, then 
can one.~7iot also accept that no test can truly assess t>he reality, or po- 
tential of human beings? Richafd Bach (1970) captured this potential so 
remarkably 1n his -Simple dedication in a small treasure of the literary 
world to "the real Jonathan l/ivinq ston Sf»aqt(n whn liuac within us all." 

Emerqinq^les of Men and Women ^ 

How hackneyed have become the issues and concerns surrounding the 
changing roles of women. -Yet how exciting and stimulating when Viewed as 
the changing roles of women and men. What do the 80's have in store? ^ 
Consider the view of one professional career woman and mother in^d4^us- 
sing the Equal Rights Amendment- She stated that she had no personal 
need for ERA, that she had made it successfully in a man's world,- but 
also that she would fight to the bone for ERA as a support system for 
her three sons. Why should they alorte -shoulder society's burden, she 
questioned, when they might marry, If they chose, able-bodied capable women 
who would share fully ^nd completely the economi(?^challenges p^ced upgn 
couples today?. This represents a dmef-ent point.of view from those 
usually heard in both social- and, professional counseling cfixles and is ' 
one worth considering. ^ 

When men an^^omen can view'thefV lives, careers, jobs, avocatlonal 
actlvUles, and their very selves in a role integratton, not\olat1on 
(Hansen, 1978), then perhaps a clearer and more f^cil}tat1ve approach can,, 
be made toward the togetherness rather than the separateness sought by - 
most of both- sexes . . / - • 
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Neect for Research 

A critical need whIch'Cvfe are facing as we ^ntejv^the 80's Is sub- 
stantive resear^ch In our fiesld. This n^^grcafTTT^nsldered by some to 
be a. throwback to the accountability Issue and that 1s not debatable. • 
However, .the fact re>na1ns, par/lcularly with relation to counseling In 
the public sector, funded priori ly by the tax dollar, I.e., schools,- 
colleges, employment and rehabilitation agencies, that Increasingly coun- 
selors are being asked, "Does it work?" Too often counselors have used ' 
the lame excuse, "Too much of what we do is not measurable, except in > 
terms of long-range gains." This response Is neither valid nor acceptable, 
Methods must be developed by which the effects, short and long, of coun- 
seling intervention and guidance strategies can be seen as efficacious, 
valuable, even critical , but definitely measurable! further, that these 
services cont»»^ibute positively to the development of mentally healthy ' 
individuals and ultimately to a mentally healthier society in general. 
Interestingly, many authors have spoken to the need for research in coun- 
seling. Masih and Kushel (1970) stated that all counselors should be 
involved In research, that neglect of research has been a glaring short- 
coming In the counseling movement. Cash, In an ERIC/CAPS Capsule inter- 
vlf^w in 1970, stated that empirical data are necessary if others are to 
vi^w counseling as a positive force. Halper (1974). wrote of the need for 
empirical evidence to validate counseling success. The'next step seems 
to be for counselors to accept, this change, if not for the' fact that 
these authors have seen the need, then perhaps for their very own survival. 

The Big Picture: A PJillo sophic^l View 

Earlier references in this' manuscript were concerned with the daily 
"bread and butter" is^sues in guidance and counseling in the 80's. How- 
ever, all professions must adopt a philosophy of the future in order to 
^e able to approach the years to come effectively and more globally than 
narrowly. Hays (1978) wrote about the future of society in general: 

1. Increasingly rapid rate of change and an increastnq com- 
plexity of society. 
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2\ A new concept of growth— fmti "growth 1s good" to "selec- 
tive growth," 

3. Continued crowding and with 1t, continued hunger. , 

4, Third World pressure for more equity and for a new 
economic order. 

^ 5: Slim prospects for International tranquility. 

6. - Increasing Welfare pr'ografms, creating a greater debt 

and with a potential of "regulated freedom" for our 
country. • 

7. New concepts 1n the meaning of work and leisure. 

. . 8.,' Future planning becoming a more influential part of our life, 
(pp. 6-7) 

. Hays alludes briefly to a further philosophical consideration that , 
has concerned counsel Ing- professionals, at le^st during the^second gener- 
ation. As we seek federal and state legislation to enhance the funding 
of guidance and counseling programs and services, are we becoming too 
political? Some say that we are "a profession and should not be lobbying, 
even though such activities could result in Improved 'human developmen'!^^ 
Others say that we are not, in fact, lobbying; we are simply informingy 
'legislators^f both the need for increased and Improved counselor ser- 
vices and the lack of private and/or state and local funds to provide 
such services. 

Counsel.ors as Change Agents . 

Since most of us in the profession are cognizant of the fa^ that 
change is the proverbial "bottom" line," then perhaps we can as readily . 
accept the premise that counselors can logically be agents of change. 
Riccio (1970) and Wz and-Benjamin (1978a) strongly support the inclu- 
sion of change agenfry skills as an integral component of counselor edu- 
cation and, counselor renewal pro-ams. However, the model for most 
counselor 64upation programs continues to preserve the traditional view 
of the private clinician seated In a private' office awaiting a disturbed 
client who voluntarily spews out the problem to be solved by. counselor, 
client, or both, depending upon the counselor's (therapist's) theoret:ical 
bent, , . 

"Of all the recommendations, for the future of guidarice and counseling, 
Bradley (1978) sees the emphasis on the change agent role as "th^ most 
exciting promise for revitalizing our profession" (p. 45). 
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A Potpourri of Guidance and Counseling Futures^ • ' " ! 

^ - . ■ ^ 

InVeflecting upon some of .the statements shared earlier in this * 
monograph, you may criticize the author for some self- flagellation exer, 
cises aimed at all of us in the counseling profession. So there is a 
need at.this time to share some. exciting positives, a f^pproaches'to- 
the future of our profession that can eligender enthusiasm 'it%ach one of 
us. For openers, cons,1der a report from the Counselors Information 
Service (1977) which states*^.'^ ^■ 




There are also thousands of future opportunit1@%#Lj-..- 
fied persons with a counseling background in work in dl^are 
centers recreation centers, centers for the aging, cetiters 
tor the handicapped, etc. Counsel ing as well as education 
win be viewed as a life-long concept. People' will see a ' 
counselor with the same degree of ttnieliness as they see 
their physician or dentist. New divisions will be formed 
within the American Personnel, and Guidance Association frame- 
work that will represent these emerging interest and profes- 
sional groups. This, at the same time, will swell the 
membership lists of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, which have already shown a phenomenal growth 
from so^ieXO,000 memb6r$ In 1952 to almost 45,000 in 1976 
■By the y^r 2000, the^e Will probably be over 100,000 coun- 
selors who will belong to APGA. (p. 13) 

If that Information doesn't excite those of us now engaged or contem- 
plating involvement in the helping professions, consider this excerpt 
i'r^m the same source: 

The future is now. Everyone everywhere is a VIP (Very 
^ Important Person). Everyone can make a contribution. For 
many people, what qontribution they makd will depend^ their 
potential to recycle and renew their i^^as and SiTT^ ^^^eo- ^ 
pie are more important than machines. (|ounsel()^.can help 
avoid futbre shock by accentuating the positive atW innova- 
tive changes of the future. Then we wi"!! not find that we. 
were much too conservative .in predicting our development. 
•We may instead find, happily, that many, more of our popula- 
tion will be able to cope with their tottiprrows. (p. 13) 

On the other side of the* coin, to maintain a s^nse of balance. Phi 
Delta Kappan (1978) states: "Fact': ^ High-quaff ty education programs will 
be required and expected by our more -tiigflly edijcated and articulate citi- 
zenry, but expenditures will remain the same a^ today in proportion to 
GNP" (p. 288). ^ , / 
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. Student personnel work of the future will, as it has in the present, 
and past, be accustomed to change .and review and revision, because stu- 
dent attitudes -seem to change every few years. However, Beeler (1974) 
lays the respopsibil ity for futurism In that field directly at the_ door^ 
step Qf those engaged in student personnel work in the present. He-said, 
"Only an honest self^reflect^on* wll 1, in^the end, prortwte construcl^ive 
change in the internal workings of the student personnel machin^sry on • 
e?ich campus" (p. 17). " • ' ' 

. TunHng back to the counselor 1n general, Goldman stated in 1976: 

The professional counselor of the future will be to a large ex- 
tent a trainer and supervisor, df others, incTuding both ijnior 
• . staff and clients themselves. The counselor will serve 
broadly within the institution a^ a facilitator and ev^n 
goader of desirable change, . , . To. function at that level, 
counselors will be prepared in selective, fuil-tihie, two- ' 
year programs that include a real internship. On<tf\e Job 
they will participate in weifly staff conferences ^aild 
monthly workshops or other inservice "training activities 
•The counselor of the i^ture will be undergirded by a much 
more useful body of research than now exists. Instead of 
microscopic laboratory 'studies o,f little or no practical sig- ' 
nificance, t?here will be field studies- wit hi less stress on 
precision and more on meaningful information and insights 
Kinally, conventions, publications, and the governance of asso- 
ciations will change drastically in the direction of making 
better use of what is known about effective communications and 
effective decision-making, .(p. 23) 

Because we are a ^profession representing so mariji^^ferlnt counsel-^ > 
j|ing orientations, a s-ingle perspective Seldom will suffice; Muthard and 
Salomone (1972), for example, attempted to examine the^^future roles, of 
the rehabilitation counselor^ In their interviews w^h 70 leaders in 
rehabilitation counseling they camf to the followiri/c on elusions: The 
T980 rehabilitation counselor will work with- a broader range of clients, 
particularly the disadvantaged; there will be less restriction upon client 
selection; and the/counselor will work with clients Who are not onlv 
Ifrtt^^sically handicapped but who also h)5ive in9reasing .variety of adjust- 
ment problems. Further, future rehabiiitation cotinselors will need to 
cope with (a) the reordering of national priorities, (b) the Impact of 
the current manpower shortage on rehabilitation services, an<l {c) the'.' 
calls fof greater accountability on the part of counselors and agencies. ' 



Two recent publications that are rtplet^ wUh encouraging Informa- 
tion and currlcular assistance on futures are the EFIC J^ew$ latter (ERIC 
Futures Issues Component), June, 1979, and'the NASSf Curr1ci/1 urn Report 
"On, Studying Futures," April,. 1978, PogO may revise his truism: "We 
have met the friend and they is the future." 

In a presentation. at the Chicago annual meeting of APGA in 1976, 
Jerry Moore prophesied that the new career optlons'for counselors during 
the 1980"s will be a shift from academic counseling' In educational set^ • 
tings to a much more broadly based counseling activity dealing with all 
kinjjjii^of people of all ages in all walks of life and witl be conducted 
1n;the classrooms of th,e real world, namely Offices, factories, homes, and 
storefronts where most of th^ people in our society work and live. 

An exciting monograph 1s entitled Programs of Career Guidance , " ■ 
Counseling, Placement^ Follow-Up and Follow-Through: A Future Perspective 
(Drier, 1977). In It Drier 'engaged in an exercise in fantasy, a section 
that he titled "Fantasy to Reality." -A brief but palatable excerpt 
follows: . 

Counselors will have sufficient support staff to handle those 
remaining administrative' tasks that normally deplete counsel- 
ing hours. • . ^ 

Counselors \<111 4^ve available communitywlde career resource ^ 
and counseling se^t.ces planned and staffed by employers, 
state and federal agencies, and local educational staff. 

Counselors wiM have available, Irf each'st^te, professional 
renewal centers where they can obtain individually tailored 
short and long term inservice'experlences. 

Counselors in sufficient numbers will be available to enable 
intensive guidance and counseling and assistance in the 
• classrooms, learning laboratories, work experiefice* job 
sites, and the home. 

Counselors will provide, In cooperation with teachers, em- 
ployers, placement agencies, and parents", sufficient employ- 
ability and employment skills and attitudes for succe^ful 
sell-attained placement;. ' - 

Counselors will have ifv operation a broad-based guidance 
community relations program resulting in greater community 
^ support for expanding counselor staff and aHivlties. 

Counselors increasingly vii^ have broad-based contracts and 
. flexible work schedules to ^l^low for maximum guidance program - 



use during evenings, weekends, ^vacd't Ions, early iwrnlngs, sum- 
mrs, and so. forth, ^ j . . 

Counselors will take more aggressive stances toward legisla- 
tive Input and development and the development of commercial 
and staAe level guidance-related materials. 

Counselors will 1n greater numbsers actively partklpate In 
the many guidance-related nat-1onal and .state professional, 
associations Such as those focusing on the guidance needs of 
vocational students, employment, special education, special 
needs, and so forth, (pp, 39-41) 



Final Analysis 

Reflection Is a- luxury not often allowed an 1ncumbent>res1dent, par- 
ticularly the president of an organization as full of exciting, dynam'lc, 
ahd effective professionals as APGA, but writing this monograph has given 
me th^t luxury. Written mid-term, it provides an" optimal opportunity to 
internalize much of what has been shared, with the perspective that If the 
past and the present have been and are a challenge, the future Is limit- 
less in its potential. The o.pen-endedness, the opportunities for crea- 
tivity and service, will contribute significantly to the excitement that 
lies ahead for the fourth generation of a profession that is still in the 
embryo stage: guidance and counseling. If having faith Implies belief 
that a th1ng;de^ired can become a reality, then the guidance counselors 
of today, accot^ding to my perceptions as I meet and interact with them 
throughout the: country, are' faithfully anticipating the threshold or 
springboard of the 80 's and 90 's and this is . . . 

Only the beginning! . ' ' 
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